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This year is a very special one for The Frick 
Collection, as 2010 marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the museums opening to the 
public. For years, while his family still lived in 
the mansion that now houses the Collection, 
Mr. Frick’s treasures had been viewed only by 
close friends or by those who gained access by special permission. When the doors to 1 East 
70th Street opened on December 16,1935, the revelation of the full extent of Mr. Frick’s 
beneficence was greeted with astonishment and awe. Seventy-five years later, nearly 
300,000 people visit The Frick Collection annually; for some it is a discovery, for others it 
is a favorite destination. Our goal is to instill in each of them the same feeling of wonder 
experienced by those first visitors who stepped into the galleries nearly a century ago. 

The past seventy-five years have brought great change and growth to the institution, 
much of which Mr. Frick could not have imagined but all of which, I am confident, would 
make him proud. Since 1935, we have acquired new works of art, developed and expanded 
our exhibition schedule, increased the services we provide to scholars, and continued to 
add programming that reaches an ever-broadening and diverse audience. 

While Mr. Frick left a significant bequest to help endow the many programs of the 
institution, he did not anticipate how crucial the financial support of the public would one 
day be. Along with grants from government agencies and private foundations, we depend 
on the assistance of friends like you. Through your membership and your donations, you 
are making an important contribution to the ongoing life and vitality of this institution. 
Particularly during these difficult economic times, your continued support means more to 
us than ever. I am pleased to report that, owing to your generosity and the laudable effort 
on the part of our entire staff to economize wherever possible, the Frick closed its fiscal 
year with a balanced budget. In these pages, you will find a summary of our financial state¬ 
ments and the donor lists for the period between July 1, 2008, and June 30, 2009. To read 
a full report of our activities during this time, please visit our Web site. 

As we begin the New Year, I am excited by the many wonderful things happening in 
the months ahead. Along with the nine exquisite canvases to be featured in our spring 
exhibition, Masterpieces of European Painting from Dulwich Picture Gallery, visitors to the 
museum can look forward to The Spanish Manner: Drawings from Ribera to Goya, which 
opens in October. We are also fortunate to have seven works on extended loan, including 
Simone Martini’s Christ on the Cross between the Virgin and Saint John (1340); a superb 
example of Meissen porcelain, The Great Bustard (1732); and Francesco Guardi’s View of 
the Giudecca Canal and the Zattere (c. 1765). 

All of us at the Frick look forward to the year ahead. As we make plans for the future, 
we take pride not only in our accomplishments of the past twelve months, but also in 
those of the past seventy-five years. I hope you will visit us often during this, our diamond 
anniversary year. 



With kind regards, 



Anne L. Poulet 
Director 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


Masterpieces of European Painting from 

Dulwich Picture Gallery 


March 9 through May 30, 2010 

F our miles south of Westminster and the 
Thames, Dulwich Picture Gallery sits 
amid verdant surroundings at the heart of 
Dulwich village, encircled by the ever-expand¬ 
ing fabric of London. Founded in 1811, it is the 
oldest public art gallery in England and to this 
day it retains the feel of a characteristically 
English Regency gallery, where paintings are 
densely hung along the walls in ornately deco¬ 
rated gilded frames. The collection is housed 
in one of Sir John Soanes architectural mas¬ 
terpieces, especially built for the paintings that 
once belonged to the French art dealer Noel 
Desenfans (1744-1807) and his Swiss associate, 
Sir Francis Bourgeois (1753-1811). For three 
months this spring, The Frick Collection will 
present nine important works from Dulwich, 
introducing New York audiences to the insti¬ 
tution’s superb collection. 

Noel Desenfans was born in Avesnes-sur- 
Helpe, near Saint-Quentin, in the north of 


France. He studied at the University of Douai 
and, as a young man, lived in Paris. In 1769 he 
moved to London, where he established him¬ 
self as a successful language teacher. There he 
met Margaret Morris, the aunt of four of his 
pupils, whom he married in 1776; Desenfans 
was thirty-one and Margaret forty-five. She 
came from a prosperous Welsh family and 
brought with her a substantial dowry that 
helped Desenfans establish himself on the 
London social scene. Probably funded largely 
by Margaret, Desenfans embarked on a career 
as an art dealer. 

Before his marriage, Desenfans had met 
the young and handsome Peter Francis 
Bourgeois, the son of a Swiss watchmaker 
practicing in London. Abandoned by his 
father after his mother’s death, Bourgeois 
fell into the care of Desenfans. The two 
became close friends and, later, business 
partners. In 1790 they were commissioned 


to bring together a national collection for 
Stanislaw Augustus of Poland, but, with the 
partition of Poland among Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria five years later and the king’s 
abdication, Desenfans and Bourgeois found 
themselves with a substantial group of paint¬ 
ings. Bourgeois proved to be an insatiable 
collector and, over the years, these holdings 
became even more noteworthy. Desenfans 
died in 1807; on Bourgeois’s death in 1811, 
he bequeathed the collection to Dulwich 
College—an institution founded during the 
seventeenth century that already owned an 
interesting group of paintings—with the 
stipulation that it be put on view to the pub¬ 
lic. Dulwich Picture Gallery consequently 
became England’s first public art gallery, 
opening its doors in 1817. 

The nine masterpieces that will be pre¬ 
sented at The Frick Collection are among the 
most important and best-loved paintings at 
Dulwich: Sir Anthony Van Dyck’s Samson and 
Delilah (c. 1618-20), Nicolas Poussin’s The 
Nurture of Jupiter (c. 1636-37), Rembrandt’s 
A Girl at a Window (1645), Sir Peter Lely’s 
Nymphs by a Fountain (c. 1650), Gerrit Dou’s 
A Woman Playing a Clavichord (c. 1665), 
Bartolome Esteban Murillo’s The Flower Girl 
(c. 1665), Jean-Antoine Watteau’s Les Plaisirs 
du bal (c. 1717), Canaletto’s Old Walton 
Bridge (1754), and Thomas Gainsborough’s 
Elizabeth and Mary Linley (1771-72). Because 

left: 

Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641), Samson and 
Delilah , c. 1618-20, oil on canvas. All paintings 
illustrated are from Dulwich Picture Gallery, London. 

opposite page: 

Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), The Nurture of Jupiter, 
c. 1636-37, oil on canvas 
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several of these artists are well represented 
at the Frick, the masterpieces from Dulwich 
will provide some interesting comparisons 
with artists and pictures here. 

Anthony Van Dyck is known for his styl¬ 
ish and flamboyant portraits of the Flemish, 
Genoese, and English aristocracy. Henry 
Clay Frick owned eight important exam¬ 
ples of Van Dyck’s work, including James , 
Seventh Earl of Derby .; His Lady and Child 
(1632-41) and Anne , Countess of Clanbrassil 


(c. 1636). Van Dyck painted religious and 
mythological subjects as well, and one of 
his most significant early canvases, Samson 
and Delilah —painted when the artist was 
in his twenties—is included in the upcom¬ 
ing exhibition. The work (opposite page) 
is a fascinating illustration of the gran¬ 
diose and luxurious style that Van Dyck 
had assimilated from his master, Peter Paul 
Rubens, the ultimate court painter and the 
most important and celebrated artist in 


Antwerp. For several years, from about 1617 
until about 1620, Van Dyck worked closely 
with Rubens, not strictly as a pupil but as 
a collaborator. In 1610 Rubens painted a 
large work of the same subject (now in The 
National Gallery, London), which Van Dyck 
must have known well. Both Rubens and 
Van Dyck chose to represent the last act of 
Samson’s misguided love affair with Delilah, 
recounted in the Book of Judges in the Old 
Testament. Samson’s mortal enemies—the 
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Philistines—offered Delilah 1,100 pieces of 
silver to find out the source of his incred¬ 
ible strength, which she discovered to be his 
hair. Van Dyck depicts Samson fast asleep in 
Delilah’s lap, as a menacing Philistine looms 
over him with a pair of shears and armed 
soldiers wait in the background, ready to 
enchain Samson once his hair has been 
shorn. The sense of Samson’s complete help¬ 
lessness, Delilah’s cunning, the significance 
of the action about to occur, and the eager¬ 
ness of the armed men about to capture 
Samson are all details included in Rubens’s 
depiction of the subject. 

Although the Bible does not provide 
much information about Delilah, Flavius 
Josephus, writing in ad 94 in Antiquities of 
the Jewish People, identifies her as a whore. 
Van Dyck (and Rubens before him) must 
have followed Josephus’s description; here, 
Delilah is lavishly attired and her breasts are 
uncovered. She is furthermore accompanied 
by an older woman, of the type usually iden¬ 
tified as a procuress. 

The similarity in style between Van 
Dyck’s early works and Rubens’s mature style 
caused confusion about the authorship of 
the Dulwich canvas, which, during the eigh¬ 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, was attrib¬ 
uted alternately to both artists. It was only in 
the early twentieth century that the painting 
was definitively attributed to Van Dyck. 

In all its baroque lavishness, Van Dyck’s 
Samson and Delilah is a world away from the 
self-possessed and immaculate serenity of 

OPPOSITE page: 

Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), A Girl at a Window, 
1645, oil on canvas 


Nicolas Poussin’s Nurture of Jupiter (page 3). 
The greatest exponent of French classicism, 
Poussin is represented at Dulwich by seven 
paintings. The Nurture of Jupiter demon¬ 
strates what the French artist had learned in 
Rome, the city where he spent most of his life. 
Orchestrated like an ancient relief, the paint¬ 
ing is a supreme example of Poussin’s skill 
as a colorist. Poussin was one of Desenfans’s 
and Bourgeois’s favorite artists, and they 
decorated the dining room of their London 
house solely with paintings by (or attributed 
to) him. The Nurture of Jupiter depicts an 
event from Greek mythology, recounted by 
ancient authors, including Ovid and Virgil. 
Jupiter was the son of Saturn and Rhea. 
Saturn had been told in a prophecy that one 
of his sons would overthrow him and rule 
the world; he therefore swallowed all five of 
the children he had fathered with Rhea in 
an attempt to thwart the prediction. When 
a sixth child—Jupiter—was born, Rhea hid 
him from Saturn on Mount Ida on Crete, 
where he was cared for by two nymphs who 
nourished him with goat’s milk and honey. 

The subject of Jupiter being fed by the 
nymphs and a goat was often represented 
in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century art. 
Poussin based his composition on an engrav¬ 
ing by Giulio Bonasone (c. 1498-after 1574) 
after a design by Giulio Romano (c. 1499- 
1546). The main group of a shepherd and a 
nymph holding the goat over the baby 
Jupiter appears in both works, and Poussin 
must have used the engraving as a direct 
source of inspiration. 

In the Dulwich painting, a burly shep¬ 
herd restrains the goat by the horns, while 
one of the two nymphs, in a brilliant blue 


dress, lifts the goat so that the baby can 
nurse. Behind them a second nymph, in 
bright crocus yellow, gathers honey from a 
tree. Her robes fluttering in the wind, her 
perfect profile, and her elegant leg are syn¬ 
onymous with the type of female pose often 
found in ancient Roman reliefs. The details 
of the sticky honey and the bees flying out of 
their hive are beautifully rendered, and the 
overall tonal quality of the painting could 
be compared with the honey and milk with 
which Jupiter was nourished. 

Henry Clay Frick owned two spectacular 
paintings by Rembrandt, The Polish Rider 
(about 1655) and Self-Portrait (1658). Desen- 
fans and Bourgeois had three: Jacob III de 
Gheyn (1632); a portrait of the artist’s son, 
Titus (possibly 1663); and what is often con¬ 
sidered the best-known painting at Dulwich, 
A Girl at a Window (opposite page). Many 
romantic stories surround this picture. It was 
once thought to represent the artist’s second 
wife, Hendrickje Stoffels, shortly after she 
started to work as a servant in Rembrandt’s 
house. We first hear of Hendrickje, however, 
in the artist’s household in 1649, and as she 
was already nineteen by 1645, the year A Girl 
at a Window was made, it is unlikely that she 
is the girl portrayed, as the subject of the 
painting appears to be much younger. It was 
also thought that Rembrandt painted the 
Girl as a trompe Voeil to be placed in one of 
the windows of his house to trick passersby. 
The perfect condition of the painting, how¬ 
ever, makes this story improbable; it is 
yet another example of the myths sur¬ 
rounding Rembrandt’s oeuvre. The artist’s 
distinctive painterly technique, with his 
thick impasto and shades of brown paint, is 
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particularly evident in the Dulwich picture, 
where Rembrandt applied paint to the can¬ 
vas using not only brushes, but also a palette 
knife and his fingers. 

Unlike The Frick Collection, with its 
splendid Fragonards and Bouchers, Dulwich 
Picture Gallery has only a small selection of 
eighteenth-century French paintings. The 
masterpiece among them is Jean-Antoine 
Watteaus Les Plaisirs du bal (above). Around 
1730, the renowned dealer and connoisseur 
Pierre-Jean Mariette wrote that the painting 
was “rightly considered one of the most beau¬ 
tiful by Watteau,” and the English landscape 


above: 

Jean-Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), Les Plaisirs du bal 
(The Pleasures of the Dance), c. 1717, oil on canvas 

OPPOSITE page: 

Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788), Elizabeth and 
Mary Linley (The Linley Sisters), 1771-72, retouched 
1785, oil on canvas 


painter lohn Constable famously described it 
in 1831 “as if painted in honey—so mellow— 
so tender—so soft & so delicious.” 

Watteau was born in Valenciennes in 1684 
to a family of Flemish descent. Around 1702 
he moved to Paris and worked with Claude 
Gillot (1673-1722), a theatrical painter, and 
then with Claude Audran II (1658-1734), a 
painter of ornamental designs. These early 
experiences must have shaped Watteaus 
long-standing love of the theater, especially 
the commedia delVarte, a deep interest that 
is often reflected in his paintings. Watteau 
was the inventor of a new genre in painting, 
the fete galante , in which stylish figures, often 
taken from the theater, inhabit idyllic set¬ 
tings. Les Plaisirs du bal , or “the pleasures of 
the dance,” is an enchanting example of this 
genre, with its handsome young gentlemen 
and elegant ladies depicted deep in conver¬ 
sation, flirting, and making merry under a 
sumptuous architectural setting. It is difficult 


to date the work precisely; the painting has 
been variously placed between 1716 and 1719. 
There are more than sixty figures (and four 
dogs) in Les Plaisirs du bal , the majority of 
which are based on individual sketches of 
single figures that were then rearranged into 
a grander composition. The surface of the 
painting glistens with the shimmer of the 
ladies’ gowns, iridescent in their multicolored 
stripes. The sophistication, refinement, and 
delicacy of Watteau’s painting were, no doubt, 
the qualities that prompted Mariette’s and 
Constable’s praise. Noel Desenfans also was 
a great admirer of Watteau’s art, and he 
acquired this work in 1797. 

The most important group of paint¬ 
ings to be left to Dulwich after the gallery 
opened to the public were nine portraits of 
the Linley family, bequeathed to the institu¬ 
tion by William Linley and his brother Ozias, 
who was a Fellow and the organist of Dulwich 
College. Four of these portraits were painted 
by Thomas Gainsborough, one of the most 
accomplished British portraitists of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Included in the Frick exhibi¬ 
tion will be a large painting of Elizabeth and 
Mary Linley (opposite page), behind which 
is a story worthy of a Hollywood movie: 
a tragic tale of love, passion, and betrayal. 
Thomas Linley—a neighbor and good friend 
of Gainsborough’s—was a well-known com¬ 
poser and a music teacher in Bath, and his 
eight children were celebrated for their talent 
and beauty. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
(dressed in blue and leaning on a guitar in the 
portrait), was a legendary figure during her 
time, praised for her incredible singing skills. 
She became the subject of gossip, however, 
when an early engagement to an older man 
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when he promises.” At the young age of 
twenty-nine, Mary succumbed to tuber¬ 
culosis, leaving Elizabeth inconsolable; she 
wrote at the time, “I for ever lost the Friend 
and Companion of my youth, the beloved 
Sister of my Heart whose loss never can be 
repaired.” Five years later, Elizabeth died of 
the same disease that had claimed her sister. 
Sheridan was by her side in the end, and 
was said to have cried desperately over his 
wife’s body. 

Gainsborough portrayed Elizabeth and 
Mary around 1771-72, just before Elizabeth 
eloped with Sheridan. The artist has placed 
the two sisters in a peaceful English wood¬ 
land dotted with delicate primroses and 
violets. Their beauty is forever captured in 
this quintessential^ romantic portrait, one 
of Gainsborough’s most inspired master¬ 
pieces. —Xavier F Salomon, Arturo and Holly 
Melosi Chief Curator, Dulwich Picture Gallery 


The exhibition is co-organized by Colin B. Bailey, 
Associate Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator of The Frick Collection, and Xavier 

F. Salomon, Arturo and Holly Melosi Chief 
Curator at Dulwich Picture Gallery. Principal 
funding is provided by Christie's and Melvin 
R. Seiden. Additional support is generously 
provided by John and Constance Birkelund, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt, Fiduciary 
Trust Company International, Barbara 

G. Fleischman, Francis Finlay, and Hester 
Diamond. The accompanying catalogue is 
made possible by Jon and Barbara Landau. 
This exhibition is supported by an indemnity 
from the Federal Council on the Arts and the 
Humanities. 


was broken after a presumed affair with a 
married friend of the family. This was fol¬ 
lowed by her scandalous elopement to France 
with the young playwright Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Both were underage at the time, 
but, despite their families’ efforts to keep 
them apart, they married a year later. The 
idyll was short-lived, however: Sheridan no 
longer allowed Elizabeth to sing in public, 
and, even though she promoted his political 


career and helped him with his writing, the 
two were soon leading separate lives owing to 
Sheridan’s frequent extramarital liaisons. 

Elizabeth’s younger sister Mary (wearing 
orange in the painting) was also unhappy 
in her marriage, having chosen Sheridan’s 
best friend, Richard Tickell, as her spouse. 
She was soon complaining to Elizabeth that 
her husband was treating her to “so many 
Sheridanisms lately that I never expect him 
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“Four Splendid Full-Lengths” 

Fricks Gainsboroughs Return to the Dining Room 


E ven as a tenant of William H. Van¬ 
derbilt’s neo-Grec brownstone on 51st 
Street and Fifth Avenue—long before he 
commissioned Thomas Hastings to build 
him a home at 1 East 70th Street—Henry 
Clay Frick yearned to decorate his dining 
room with full-length portraits of beautiful 
women. In a letter of December 1905, a cou¬ 
ple of months after Frick and his family had 
moved into the Vanderbilt residence at 640 
Fifth Avenue, the dealer Charles Carstairs 
informed his London assistant, “We must 
also find four splendid full-lengths for Mr. 
F.’s dining room.” Since Carstairs was keenly 
aware of the competition among Old Master 
dealers to propose pictures for Frick’s grow¬ 
ing collection, he cautioned, “although we 
don’t want to talk about it.” 

In March 1913, with Frick having approved 
Hastings’s plans for his limestone mansion, 
responsibility for the interiors passed to the 
English decorator Sir Charles Allom, founder 
of White Allom. In discussion with his client, 
Allom agreed that the paneling in the dining 
room—a room that was to be “decidedly 
Georgian in style”—be kept “quite plain” 
Lighting was also a consideration. “Great skill 
will be necessary to avoid reflections on the 
canvases, with the light coming in, as it does, 
from three [sic] sides of the room,” he wrote 
to Frick on March 7. Although Frick had 
yet to acquire “four splendid full-lengths,” 
Allom noted that, when he did so, they were 

right: 

Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788), Mrs. Charles 
Hatchett, 1786, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

Gainsborough, The Hon. Frances Duncombe, c. 1777, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


to be “built into the woodwork” and installed 
without frames. It was not until 1918, with the 
purchase from Duveen of Gainsborough’s 
Mrs. Peter William Baker (page 10), that Frick 
saw his ambitions for his dining room fully 
realized. Happily, in completing the arrange¬ 
ment of the room, the pictures were not 
separated from their frames. 

From inventories drawn up at the time 
of Frick’s death, we know that there were 
four full-length portraits on display in the 
dining room in 1919: Sir Anthony Van Dyck’s 
Anne, Countess of Clanbrassil (c. 1636) and 
George Romney’s Charlotte, Lady Milnes 
(1788-92), which hung on the south wall, and 
Gainsborough’s Mrs. Peter William Baker and 
The Hon. Frances Duncombe (opposite page), 
on the north wall. The latter pair flanked 
The Mall in St. James's Park (cover), the only 
Gainsborough in the room that today retains 
the place it occupied during Frick’s lifetime. 

In 1946, The Frick Collection acquired two 
fine half-length portraits by Gainsborough, 



Richard Paul Jodrell (page 11, left) and Grace 
Dalrymple Elliott (page 11, right), which were 
hung on either side of The Mall in St. James's 
Park, where they have remained ever since. 
Over the next sixty years, Mrs. Peter Wil¬ 
liam Baker and The Hon. Frances Duncombe 
have hung in several different places in the 
museum, but it was not until last summer 
that the two portraits were returned to the 
Dining Room. In rehanging the portraits 
on the south wall (page 13), we have not 
followed Frick’s original installation to the 
letter, but have nonetheless restored these 
pictures to the room in which he intended 
them to be seen. 

All of the Frick’s Gainsboroughs—with 
the exception of Sarah, Lady Innes (page 12), 
which was painted about 1757—are works 
from the artist’s maturity, made during the 
last fifteen years of his life, after he left Bath 
in 1774 and established himself in London 
at Schomberg House, Pall Mall. Frick’s 
first Gainsborough, Mrs. Charles Hatchett 
(left), was purchased in February 1903 from 
Knoedler and was the first Old Master for 
which he paid more than $100,000. The 
half-length portrait was painted in 1786 to 
commemorate the marriage of the sitter, 
Elizabeth Maria Collick (1756-1837), to the 
coach maker and scientist Charles Hatchett 
(1765-1847). Hatchett discovered the ele¬ 
ment now known as niobium in 1799, and 
Elizabeth was a gifted amateur pianist who 
had studied with Muzio Clementi, the lead¬ 
ing composer of piano music of the day. The 
daughter of a London wig maker, Elizabeth is 
shown with a resplendent coiffure. Frick was 
probably unaware of the curious inscrip¬ 
tion “G. D.” at lower right of the oval—the 
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initials of the artist’s nephew and appren¬ 
tice, Gainsborough Dupont (1754-1797), who 
may have been responsible for the lion’s 
share of this work. 

Frick’s second Gainsborough, The Honor¬ 
able Mrs. Watson (1785), was acquired from 
Knoedler for $175,000 in May 1909. The 
three-quarter-length portrait depicted Mary 
Elizabeth Milles (1767-1818), the daughter 
of a Member of Parliament for Canterbury, 
who married the Hon. Lewis Watson, Baron 
Sondes of Lees Court, in November 1785. 
After hanging for a few months at Frick’s 
Massachusetts home at Pride’s Crossing, this 
picture failed to please, and Frick—as he 
occasionally did—returned the painting to 
the dealer, in this case as partial payment for 
Van Dyck’s Portrait of Frans Snyders (c. 1620). 
Mrs. Watson is now in a private collection. 

It was only in May 1911 that Frick was 
able to acquire his first full-length portrait by 
Gainsborough, The Hon. Frances Duncombe, 
painted about 1777, which he purchased 
from Duveen along with George Romney’s 
Charlotte , Lady Milnes of 1788-92. Such was 
the demand among Gilded Age collectors 
for grand manner British portraiture that 
Frick paid $550,000 for the pair, consider¬ 
ably more than he would pay for his two 
portraits by Titian, acquired in 1905 and 1915. 
A portrait that had been offered to the Louvre 
and had hung briefly at J. P. Morgan’s house 
in Princes Gate, London, The Hon. Frances 
Duncombe is one of Gainsborough’s most 
spirited and romantic creations. The twenty- 
year-old sitter is shown in “Rubens costume,” 
with a high, stiff lace collar, slashed sleeves, 
feathered hat, and pearl embroidery— 
seventeenth-century dress that was worn by 


women of fashion at masquerades and balls. 
Her intelligent face and sumptuous apparel 
hint at a lively, self-assured personality, and 
Gainsborough—who four years earlier had 
painted a more sedate oval half-length of 
Frances (now in a private collection)—may 


have been prophetic in sensing and captur¬ 
ing her true nature. 

Frances Duncombe (1757-1827) was 
the daughter of Anthony Duncombe, Lord 
Feversham, and his second wife, Frances 
Bathurst, who died on November 21, 1757, 
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above: 

Gainsborough, Mrs. Peter William Baker, 1781, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Gainsborough, Richard Paul Jodrell, c. 1774, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

Gainsborough, Grace Dalrymple Elliott, probably 1782, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


only nine days after the child was born. 
Duncombe remarried the following year, 
and the little girl was brought up by 
her stepmother, Anne Hales. After Lord 
Feversham died in June 1763, his widow 
married William de Bouverie, first Earl of 
Radnor, and Frances, known as Fanny, went 


to live with her new family at Longford 
Castle in Wiltshire. Intended for Radnor’s 
eldest son, Jacob de Bouverie, Viscount 
Folkestone, Fanny scandalized society in 
1775 when a letter from her lover was inter¬ 
cepted, and she was forced to leave her 
family’s house. In July 1776 she entered into 
a clandestine marriage with John Bowater 
of Woolwich, a union that was formally 
acknowledged two years later, in July 1778. 
Between 1780 and 1794, she traveled with her 
husband on the Continent, finally settling 
in Bonn, where she became the mistress of 
Maximilian Francis, Archbishop Elector of 
Cologne and Marie-Antoinette’s younger 
brother. Retreating home after the outbreak 
of war following the French Revolution, 
Fanny took up residence at her country seat 
at Old Dalby Hall, Leicester, where she lived 
separated from her husband and died at the 
age of seventy in 1827. 

In May 1913 Frick was offered his fifth 
Gainsborough, Girl with Pigs of 1782, one 
of the artist’s “fancy pictures,” which por¬ 
trayed a type rather than a specific individual. 
The picture came from the collection of the 
Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard (where 
it remains today), and Frick informed the 
agent that he would try to examine the work 
when he came to London that summer, “For I 
would not like to buy anything so important 
until after seeing it.” In the end, however, he 
did not pursue the purchase. In February of 
the following year, Frick acquired Sarah, Lady 
Innes from Knoedler for $55,000. The gentle 
three-quarter-length depicts twenty-year-old 
Sarah Hodges, the daughter of a wealthy mer¬ 
chant from Ipswich. Although Frick would 
not buy another Gainsborough until 1918, 
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he actively sought out other glamorous por¬ 
traits of the British school. Knowing that 
J. P. Morgans son, Jack, owed substantial 
inheritance taxes and faced a number of 
financial obligations following his fathers 
death, Frick approached him in April 1915. “I 
would very much like to have two full lengths 
for my dining room,” he wrote to Morgan, 
offering him $500,000 “prompt cash” for 
Joshua Reynolds’s Lady Elizabeth Delme 
and Her Children (National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C.) and Thomas Lawrence’s 
Miss Farren (The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York), pictures that had formerly 
hung in J. P. Morgan’s London house. Morgan 
fils declined to part with either work. 

In February 1916 Duveen sold Frick 
Gainsborough’s radiant Mall in St. James's 
Park for the enormous sum of $290,000. 
Knoedler had hoped to broker the deal, 
but Duveen’s preemptive intervention with 
the English owner, Sir Audley Dallas Neeld, 
secured the sale. Somewhat insensitively, 


Frick commissioned Carstairs—Knoedler’s 
right-hand man—to find a better frame for 
the picture. As a mark of his growing confi¬ 
dence as a collector, he insisted that Duveen 
present the picture to him unrestored, “since 
I have reached the conclusion that it detracts 
from the pictures to have them cleaned.” The 
normally taciturn collector was also moved 
to a rare display of enthusiasm over this 
acquisition. “I am delighted to be the owner 
of The Mall,” he wrote to the art dealer 
Lockett Agnew on August 9, 1916, “which I 
think in every respect a superb picture.” 

When the painting had gone on display 
at Gainsborough’s house in Pall Mall in July 
1784, The Morning Herald had noted that it 
was painted “in a style new to Gainsborough’s 
hand.” In November of the previous year, 
the newspaper had declared that the paint¬ 
ing approached the poetry of Jean-Antoine 
Watteau’s fetes galantes. “It comes nearest to 
the manner of Watteau, but to say no more, 
it is Watteau far outdone.” Although inspired 


by the grounds around Buckingham House 
and St. James’s Park, Gainsborough’s “park- 
scape,” with its “women of fashion, women 
of frolic, military beaux and petits-maitres,” 
was understood at the time to be a fictive 
view. Nearly twenty years earlier, writing to 
his patron Lord Hardwicke, the artist had 
explained his approach: “Anything tolerable 
of the name of Gainsborough, the subject 
altogether as well as figures, must be of 
his own creation.” In The Mall, it is likely 
that even the finely observed promenading 
women, whose hats and trailing gowns so 
accurately reflected the current fashions, may 
have been painted from dressed dolls that 
Gainsborough frequently used as models. 

The stately full-length portrait of 
Mrs. Peter William Baker was the sixth 
Gainsborough to enter Frick’s collection. 
It was placed on approval at 1 East 70th 
Street in 1917, and Frick at last finalized the 
sale with Duveen in May 1918 for $300,000. 
The sitter here was the twenty-year-old Jane 
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Clitherow (1761-1815), scion of a mercan¬ 
tile dynasty from London, whose father, a 
wealthy magistrate, had settled the family 
in Boston House in Brentwood, Middlesex. 
In November 1781, Clitherow married Peter 
William Baker (1756-1815), a Member of 
Parliament for Arundel. Baker’s father was a 
London builder and real estate developer who 
had made a fortune—Baker Street is named 
for him—and had sat for Gainsborough in 
the 1760s. It seems likely, as with so many 
of Gainsborough’s portraits of women, that 
the full-length of the new Mrs. Baker was 
commissioned by her husband in celebration 
of their marriage in 1781. Shown in volu¬ 
minous, flowing robes—a craggy outcrop 

above: 

Gainsborough, Sarah, Lady Innes, c. 1757, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

opposite page: 

The Dining Room of The Frick Collection, with 
Gainsborough’s Mrs. Peter William Baker (left) and 
The Hon. Frances Duncombe (right). 


shielding her from the wind—Clitherow 
is a dignified presence in this somewhat 
unwelcoming landscape. More sober and 
restrained than The Hon. Frances Duncombe, 
this portrait aspires to the stately classicism 
of Gainsborough’s colleague (and rival) Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

The last Gainsborough that Frick would 
acquire was a half-length oval portrait of the 
Irish playwright Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
which today hangs at the Frick Art and 
Historical Center in Pittsburgh. The portrait, 
made about 1786, was one of ten Old Masters 
purchased as a group for $165,000 in June 
1919 from the estate of Virginia Purdy Barker, 
a granddaughter of Commodore Vanderbilt. 
Although Richard Brinsley Sheridan was not 
among the works that Frick bequeathed 
to the Collection, it was displayed in the 
museum’s East Gallery as a loan from his 
daughter Helen, when The Frick Collection 
opened to the public in December 1935. 
And it was under Helen Frick’s leadership 
as the chairman of the museum’s acquisi¬ 
tions committee in 1946 that the trustees 
acquired two more distinguished portraits 
by Gainsborough, Richard Paul Jodrell and 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott. In keeping with the 
preferences of the American market, where 
portraits of beautiful women fetched more 
than those of their male counterparts, the 
Frick paid Duveen $55,000 for Jodrell and 
twice as much for Elliott. 

The sensitive oval half-length of Richard 
Paul Jodrell (1745-1831), the future Tory 
Member of Parliament for Seaford, was 
most likely painted soon after Gainsborough 
established himself in London in 1774. 
This delicate young man, the oldest son of 


the solicitor general to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, had been educated at Eton and 
Oxford. He was a noted classical scholar, 
philologist, and playwright, whose poeti¬ 
cal works would be published in 1814. 
Although the date and circumstances of 
Jodrell’s commission to Gainsborough are 
not known, his portrait was originally paired 
with Reynolds’s pendant of Jodrell’s wife, 
Vertue Hase (1755-1806), today in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Reynolds’s account books 
indicate that Mrs. Jodrell most likely sat for 
the artist during the summer of 1774 and that 
her husband paid for the painting the fol¬ 
lowing year; Gainsborough’s portrait must 
date from around the same time. 

Of all the sitters in Gainsborough’s por¬ 
traits at the Frick, none led a more scan¬ 
dalous life than Grace Dalrymple Elliott 
( 1 754-i823), whose biography has inspired 
memoirs, novels, and, most recently, a film 
by Eric Rohmer (VAnglaise et le due, 2001). 
Grace Dalrymple was the daughter of a bar¬ 
rister from Edinburgh, who separated from 
his wife. She was brought up by her maternal 
grandparents and, following her mother’s 
death, she was sent to a convent school in 
Paris. Something of an Amazon, she was 
known as “Dally the Tall,” and in 1771 she 
married the wealthy and much older physi¬ 
cian John Elliott, whom she divorced five 
years later. She became the mistress of the 
fourth Earl of Cholmondeley (who, in 1778, 
commissioned Gainsborough’s striking full- 
length portrait of her today in the collection 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art) and 
later of the Prince of Wales, George Augustus 
Frederick, who was most likely the father of 
her daughter, Georgiana Seymour, born in 
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March 1782. In the late 1780s Grace moved 
to Paris, began an assignation with the Due 
d’Orleans, and was briefly imprisoned at 
Versailles, where she claimed to have shared 
a cell with the Comtesse du Barry on the eve 
of her execution. Surviving the upheavals of 
the Terror, she spent her last years outside 
Paris at Ville d’Avray, where she died in 1823. 

Gainsborough’s portrait of Grace Elliott, 
in all likelihood commissioned by the 
Prince of Wales, was exhibited at the Royal 


Academy in May 1782, two months after she 
had given birth to Georgiana. Although it 
seems a perfectly decorous and charming 
portrayal to modern eyes, such was her 
reputation that eighteenth-century critics 
attacked Gainsborough’s presentation of 
her hair, complexion, and expression as 
indicative of her status as a courtesan. “It 
was not a good moral likeness,” declaimed 
a critic of the Public Advertizes “the Eyes 
are too characteristic of her Vocation.” 


Gazing at the visitor in perfect composure, 
Gainsborough’s Grace Dalrymple Elliott 
reveals little of the sitter’s scandalous life, 
but communicates something of the urban¬ 
ity, charm, and vivacity that enabled her 
to seduce princes of the blood on both 
sides of the Channel. —Colin B. Bailey, 
Associate Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief 
Curator, with thanks to Margaret Iacono, 
Assistant Curator, and the staff of the Frick 
Art Reference Library’s archives division. 
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Beautiful Surroundings 

The Frames of The Frick Collection 


S ome of the most remarkable carving 
in The Frick Collection frequently goes 
unnoticed by casual visitors to the museum. 
Skillfully executed and usually finely gilded, 
this carved work embellishes many of the 
frames that adorn the paintings in the galler¬ 
ies. Frames are often viewed as simple acces¬ 
sories to the pictures, but there is increasing 
interest in the museum community in frames 
as objects in their own right and the varied 
roles that they have played in the past. Seen 
together, the frames on the paintings of The 
Frick Collection illustrate five hundred years 
of changing tastes. 

The frames original to the paintings pur¬ 
chased by Fienry Clay Frick were most likely 
as diverse as the pictures themselves, com¬ 
ing, as they did, from all across Europe. For 
Frick and his fellow Gilded Age collectors, 
however, creating a unified interior—not 
preserving a work’s original frame—was 
the primary concern. Frick preferred his 
paintings to be surrounded by gilded frames 
and thus reframed many of the works that 
entered his collection. For example, Portrait 
of a Young Artist —thought to have been a 
Rembrandt when Frick acquired it in 1899— 
came in a simple black Dutch frame of the 
seventeenth century. In 1905, Frick had it 


right: 

Gentile da Fabriano (c. 1370-1427), Madonna and 
Child, with Saints Lawrence and Julian, painted about 
1423-25, tempera on panel, The Frick Collection. 

The detail shows one of three thistles painted on the 
panel’s base, which help link it to Gentile’s celebrated 
Adoration of the Magi of 1423. 

opposite page: 

Virgin and Child, by an unknown French artist, 
probably Burgundian, c. 1390-1400, oil and tempera 
on panel, The Frick Collection 



refitted with a reproduction of an elaborate 
gilded French Regence frame. Over the years, 
he would reframe all his Dutch portraits and 
most of his landscapes—regardless of prov¬ 
enance—in a similar fashion. For his English 
portraits, Frick preferred Maratta frames, 
a simple neoclassical design named for the 
Italian baroque artist Carlo Maratta and 
favored by British collectors. In making these 
choices, Frick followed the advice of the art 
dealer Charles Carstairs from Knoedler and 
Company, who had sold him many of his 
paintings. Some of the replacements were 
antique frames, but most were reproduc¬ 
tions made in Paris or London during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Since Mr. Frick’s death, in 1919, the 
Collection has acquired several paintings in 
their original frames. The earliest of these 
dates to the late fourteenth century, a time 
when most frames were either part of the 
painting or permanently engaged (attached). 
The Virgin and Child (opposite page), by 
an unknown French artist, was most likely 
painted around 1400 and acquired by The 
Frick Collection in 1927. The central panel 
and its frame are made from a single piece 
of wood and serve as a rare existing example 
of the collaboration between a Renaissance 
painter and a carver. The carving and gild¬ 
ing of the meandering grapevine border 
were completed prior to the painting of the 
Virgin and Child, as evidenced by a con¬ 
sistent gilded surface that covers 
the carving and extends onto the 
flat panel, on top of which the 
figures were painted. Vines of this 
sort, carved of wood or stone, are 
found on Romanesque and Gothic 


architecture in the Burgundy region of France, 
an area known for its many vineyards. In this 
particular work, grapevines provide more 
than a simple border: in the New Testament, 
Christ is referred to as the “true vine,” and the 
grapes’ Eucharistic implications account for 
their frequent use as a motif in depictions of 
the Madonna and Child. 

A second engaged architectural frame in 
The Frick Collection is found on Gentile da 
Fabriano’s Madonna and Child, with Saints 
Lawrence and Julian (below), which was 
acquired in 1966. Tabernacle frames of this 
type drew inspiration from the portals of 
Gothic buildings, as evidenced by its pointed 
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arch, acanthus-leaf decoration, and twisted 
columns. An inscription on the base of 
the frame identifies the two saints who 
kneel at the feet of the Madonna and Child. 
Several details of this frame provide impor¬ 
tant information about its early history. 
Three small thistles painted adjacent to the 
names of the saints (see detail) link this 
work to Gentile’s celebrated Adoration of 
the Magi of 1423, which has identical thistles 
painted in the same location. The Adoration , 
now in the Uffizi Gallery, was made for the 
sacristy of Santa Trinita in Florence at the 
request of Palla di Onorio Strozzi, an influ¬ 
ential banker and philanthropist. Stylistic 
similarities in the paintings help date the 
Frick picture to the same period. Moreover, 
the thistles and the style of the inscription 
strongly suggest that the Frick’s Madonna 
and Child was another Strozzi commission 
for Santa Trinita. Because Saints Lawrence 
and Julian are associated with caring for the 
sick, it is believed that the work originally 
hung in the chapel of Ospedale (hospital) 
della Santa Trinita, adjacent to the church. 

By the late sixteenth century, frames had, 
for the most part, become independent ele¬ 
ments that were added to paintings by the 
artist or the client. This allowed for much 
greater flexibility, as frames were no longer 
an integral part of the painting and therefore 
could be changed with shifting tastes. The 
role of the frame thus became that of a bor¬ 
der used to set works of art apart from adja¬ 
cent objects. Isolating his painting from its 
surroundings was Nicolas Poussin’s concern 
when he instructed his patron Paul Freart 
de Chantelou in 1639 to furnish a recently 
acquired painting with a “little” frame so 


that “the eye is held by what is depicted, not 
distracted, its glance muddled by the pell- 
mell intrusion of other neighboring objects.” 

A hundred years later tastes had once 
again changed, and frames—like other dec¬ 
orative arts of the eighteenth century— 
became much more exuberant. In France, 
carvers and gilders developed new tech¬ 
niques that pushed their materials and the 
effects achieved to new heights. A step was 
added to the gilding process, in which the 


carving was “recut” after the application of 
the gesso, resulting in much crisper details. 
Also, sections of the gilding were highly 
polished to create a play between matte 
and burnished areas, giving greater depth 
to the surface. Architects and ornemanistes 
(ornamental designers) provided complex 
designs. Highly carved corners and central 
cartouches became increasingly connected 
and evolved into almost continuous orna¬ 
mentation. Naturalistic vines draped from 
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cartouches and wrapped volutes in patterns 
that allowed no rest for the eye. With pierc¬ 
ing and deep undercutting, these sculptural 
frames were much more three dimensional 
than the frames of previous eras. The frame 
on Francois Boucher's A Lady on Her Daybed 
of 1743 (above) is a beautiful example of the 
type of ornate frame so popular during this 
period. Although the frame is not original 
to the painting, it was made around 1750, 
shortly after Boucher executed the canvas. 
They were acquired together, in 1937. 

Elaborately carved frames from this 
period were sometimes considered indepen¬ 
dent works of art, outshining the paintings 
they surrounded and serving as important 
indicators of a collector's taste. Their cost 
could exceed that of a painting, and artists 
would frequently use frames to enhance 
the value of their work. In 1733, Pierre- 
Jean Mariette, an important publisher and 

above: 

Detail of a carved and gilded frame by an unknown 
artist, French, 1740-50, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM! 

Jean-Baptiste Greuze (1725-1805), The Wool Winder, 
1759, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

Detail of a carved and gilded frame by an unknown 
artist, French, c. 1760, The Frick Collection. The frame 
surrounds Greuze’s The Wool Winder (opposite). 


art collector, complained to the Italian col¬ 
lector and art historian Francesco Maria 
Niccolo Gabburri that “the magnificence 
of the frames that adorn these paintings... 
has caused [the rich] to purchase them at 
unreasonable prices.” After attending the 
Salon of 1753, the art critic Abbe Le Blanc 
noted that often “the richness of the frame 
attracts more of the viewer's attention than 
the painting.” 

The comparatively sober frame sur¬ 
rounding Jean-Baptiste Greuze’s The Wool 
Winder (opposite page) exemplifies the gout 
grec, or Greek style, which came into fashion 
during the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, following the rococo period. It is 
appropriate that this frame, constructed in 
France in the 1760s and purchased by The 
Frick Collection in 2008, be united with 
a painting by Greuze, as the artist was a 
member of a small circle that was among the 
first to embrace the gout grec. At the center 
of those championing this new style was 
the great collector Ange-Laurent La Live de 
Jully. Greuze painted La Live de Jully's por¬ 
trait in 1759 (the same year he painted The 
Wool Winder), showing him seated on an 
armchair in the Greek style, which had been 
designed a few years earlier by Louis-Joseph 
Le Lorrain. Le Lorrain’s severely rectilinear 


designs were a radical departure from the 
highly ornate rococo style that was then 
popular. Angular forms with repeating pat¬ 
terns, swags of laurel leaves, and applied 
rosettes and trophies—all borrowed from 
antiquity—provided the perfect means for 
an inspired designer and forward-thinking 
collector to move beyond the increasingly 
passe swirls of the rococo. Scholars have 
argued that the inclusion of Greuze’s Portrait 
of La Live de Jully —surrounded by a frame in 
the new style—in the Salon of 1759 helped to 
popularize the gout grec among fashionable 
art collectors who subsequently influenced 
the taste of a broader public. 

When selecting a suitable antique frame 
for Greuze's The Wool Winder, Frick cura¬ 
tors were aware of a small drawing made in 
1761 by the French artist Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin that documented another painting 
by Greuze, The Laundress, along with its 
gilded Greek-style frame. In annotated Salon 
sales catalogues, Saint-Aubin left one of the 
best records of how contemporary paintings 
were framed in Paris between 1753 and 1777. 
His detailed drawings of paintings on display 
at the Salons of previous years rarely included 
the frames, but his Salon catalogue of 
1761—the year he documented The Laundress 
and its frame—included depictions of 
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numerous frames, all in the gout grec. It is 
reasonable to assume that it was the startling 
new profile of these frames that attracted his 
attention. Most of the frames illustrated by 
Saint-Aubin in that year were, like the frame 
of The Laundress , rectilinear and topped 
with trophies, with an upper rail draped with 
swags of laurel leaves. The Laundress (now 
in the J. Paul Getty Museum, Los Angeles) 
and The Wool Winder , paintings that each 
captured a young woman at her chores, were 
painted within two years of each other at 
a time when Greuze was closely associated 
with La Live de Jully. Most likely, the works 
were framed in a similar fashion. The Wool 
Winders original frame was lost before 1943, 
when the painting was purchased by the 
Frick. When it entered the Collection, it was 
framed in a provincial example of a loosely 
rococo style. The recently acquired frame is 
doubtless more consistent with the style of 
the painting s original one. 

The paintings of James McNeill Whistler 
are among the latest in date of all of the 
works represented in The Frick Collection. 
Just as the unknown Burgundian painter of 
the Virgin and Child had a hand in the mak¬ 
ing of that frame, Whistler was responsible 
for the design and decoration of many of 
the frames on his paintings. Asian objects 


heavily influenced his earliest designs; for 
example, he often borrowed motifs from 
Japanese and Chinese porcelain. By 1863 
he had befriended Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
and other Pre-Raphaelite artists and had 
adopted their practice of incorporating dec¬ 
orative roundels and inscribed verse into 
their frames. Whistler paid great attention to 
even the minutest of details and had strong 
opinions about every aspect of the frames 
he designed. He generally preferred the cool 
appearance of pale green (low-carat) gold 
for the gilding and sometimes specified that 
it be applied directly to the wood without 
a preparatory layer of gesso, allowing the 
grain to show through. “You will notice,” 
he wrote in 1873 to his patron George A. 
Lucas, “that my frames I have designed 
as carefully as my pictures and thus they 
form as important a part as any of the rest 
of the work.” Henry Clay Frick must have 
appreciated the successful union of frame 
and painting created by Whistler, for, of the 
five canvases he acquired by the artist, he 
retained all of Whistler s frames.— Joseph 
Godla, Conservator 


The Frick Collection is grateful to the Institute 
of Museum and Library Services, which pro¬ 
vided a generous grant to fund a yearlong sur¬ 
vey of the more than 150 frames in the museum's 
permanent collection. Together with experts in 
the fields of frames and gilding, members of the 
Frick's conservation department examined and 
documented the materials, gilding techniques, 
and construction methods of each frame. 
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Fall Events 

Autumn Dinner and Directors Trip to Italy 



T he Autumn Dinner, on October 19, 
brought together more than two hun¬ 
dred friends of The Frick Collection to pay 
tribute to Philippe de Montebello, the for¬ 
mer director of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and one of the worlds most influ¬ 
ential and widely admired cultural leaders. 
The annual black-tie benefit raised nearly 
$1 million to support programs at both the 
Collection and Library. Margot and Jerry 
Bogert, Agnes Gund, and J. Tomilson Hill 
served as the evening’s chairmen. Follow¬ 
ing cocktails and dinner, Director Anne 


L. Poulet presented Mr. de Montebello with 
an inscribed silver tray to honor the inspira¬ 
tional work that he has done during his long 
and distinguished career. 

Also in October, Anne L. Poulet and 
Curator Denise Allen accompanied thirteen 
patrons to Italy, a weeklong tour inspired by 
the Frick’s special exhibition Andrea Riccio: 
Renaissance Master of Bronze. With stops in 
Verona, Padua, Mantua, and Venice, the trip 
provided an opportunity to view superlative 
works of art in their original architectural 
and cultural settings. 


Autumn Dinner 1. Anne L. Poulet, Helen Clay 
Chace, and Philippe de Montebello 2. Janine and 
Tom Hill 3. John Rosenwald, Randall Smith, Pat 
Rosenwald, John Rafferty, Edith de Montebello, and 
Emily Rafferty 4. Andrew Frackman, Agnes Gund, 
and William Wegman 5. Patsy Preston and Elizabeth 
Rohatyn 6. Dinner in the East Gallery 7. Louise 
Grunwald and Mark Fisch 8. Fred Koch and Margo 
Langenberg 9. Caroline Milbank and Anne Goldrach 

Director’s Trip to Italy 10. On the steps of Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli, Venice: Helen Clay Chace, Gail 
Goltra, Emily Frick, Anne Poulet, Denise Allen, Silvia 
Eberli, John Burns, Barbara Burns, Patricia Hart, Mary 
Jo Robertiello, Rodes Hart, Helen-Mae Askin, Sy Askin, 
Peter Goltra, and Francois Poulet. 11. Farewell dinner 
at the Palazzo Dona dalle Rose, Venice 12. Viewing 
Titian’s altarpiece at the Duomo, Verona 
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Gifts and Grants 


W e deeply appreciate the generos¬ 
ity of the individuals, foundations, 
and corporations that made substantial con¬ 
tributions to The Frick Collection during 
the past fiscal year, July 1, 2008, to June 30, 
2009. These gifts and grants provided vitally 
needed general operating funds as well as 
support for a range of projects, includ¬ 
ing special exhibitions and publications,,the 
education program, Library acquisitions, 
conservation equipment and materials, and 
services to scholars. We are most grateful 
to our supporters for their help in funding 
these important programs and services. 

To read about the Frick’s many activi¬ 
ties and accomplishments of the past fiscal 
year, please see the complete Annual Report, 
which is posted online at www.frick.org. 


$250,000 and above 

The Arnhold Foundation 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt 
The Florence Gould Foundation 
The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 
National Endowment for the FJumanities 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Schwarzman 
Melvin R. Seiden and Janine Luke 
Robert H. Smith Family Foundation 

$100,000 to $249,999 

John and Constance Birkelund 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 
Mr. and Mrs. Jean-Marie Eveillard 
The Helen Clay Frick Foundation 
Agnes Gund 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
Estate of Joseph F. McCrindle 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps Jr. 

Aso O. Tavitian 

$50,000 to $99,999 

The David Berg Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Blanchard III 

The Alexander Bodini Foundation 

Donna Josey Chapman 

Charina Endowment Fund 

Barbara G. Fleischman 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Tomilson Hill III 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Horvitz 

Institute of Museum and Library Services 

Mrs. Stephen M. Kellen 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Robert 

Mr. and Mrs. Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff 

Thaw Charitable Trust 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Tisch 


$25,000 to $49,999 

Irene Roosevelt Aitken 

Augeo Affinity Marketing 

Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden III 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Burns Jr. 

Edward Lee Cave 
Mr. and Mrs. Minturn V. Chace 
Hester Diamond 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Boker Doyle 
Mrs. Charles H. Dyson 
Francis Finlay 
Peter and Gail Goltra 
Charles Hack and Angella Hearn 
The Robert K. Johnson Foundation 
Christian K. Keesee 
Frederick R. Koch 
Edie Langner and Michael H. Coles 
Mr. and Mrs. David M. Leuschen 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Loring 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Marino 
The Pierre and Tana Matisse Foundation 
Consulate-General of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands 
Diane Allen Nixon 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Palitz 
Laura Pels 

Dr. and Mrs. James S. Reibel 

Mr. and Mrs. James Simons 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Soros 

Strategic Real Estate Advisors, London 

The Widgeon Point Charitable Foundation 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm H. Wiener 

Mrs. Charles Wrightsman 

$10,000 to $24,999 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Ames 
Helen-Mae and Seymour Askin 
Carole Parsons Bailey 
Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Beale 
Mr. and Mrs. Luciano Berti 
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Jean A. Bonna 

Yuki and Alex Bouzari 

The Honorable and Mrs. Walter J. P. Curley 

Filomen M. D’Agostino Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin H. Davidson Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre J. de Vegh 

Joanne du Pont Foster 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael E. Gellert 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gillespie III 

Mr. and Mrs. Alain Goldrach 

Mrs. Henry Grunwald 

Nicholas H. J. Hall 

Patricia and Rodes Hart 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Hertog 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Heydon 

F. M. Kirby Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Jon Landau 

Arthur L. Loeb 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Marion 

Robert and Clare McKeon 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank III 

National Endowment for the Arts 

Dr. David Orentreich 

Mr. and Mrs. Gregory K. Palm 

Billy Rose Foundation 

Arthur Ross Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Royce 

Louisa Stude Sarofim 

Dr. Stephen K. Scher and Janie P. Woo 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley DeForest Scott 

The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation 

Suzette de Marigny Smith 

William J. Solloway 

Elizabeth M. Stafford 

Beatrice Stern 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Tobey 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman H. Volk 
The Wallace Foundation 
Joan Weberman 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wickham 
Baroness Mariuccia Zerilli-Marimo 


$5,000 to $9,999 

Acorn Hill Foundation 

Joan Taub Ades and Alan M. Ades 

Allen R. Adler and Frances Beatty Adler 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott M. Black 

The Honorable and Mrs. W. L. Lyons Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Butler 

Mrs. Christopher C. Y. Chen 

Sharleen Cooper Cohen 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. Cullman 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher C. Davis 

Antal Post de Bekessy 

The Honorable and 

Mrs. Enriquillo del Rosario 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Durst 
Mr. and Mrs. Steven G. Einhorn 
The Charles Engelhard Foundation 
Katherine Farley and Jerry I. Speyer 
Martha Fleischman 
Elise D. Frick and John A. Garraty 
Mr. and Mrs. Patrick A. Gerschel 
Sir David Gibbons and Lady Gibbons 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Gordon 
Martha M. Hare 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Harkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hays 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Hedberg 
Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II 
Marlene Hess and James David Zirin 
Lauren Hubbell 

Italian Cultural Institute of New York 

Betty Wold Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Kranz 

Margo Morton Langenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald S. Lauder 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Laughlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Lepow 

Leon Levy Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira A. Lipman 

Janet Mavec and E. Wayne Nordberg 

The Curtis W. McGraw Foundation 


Tobias Meyer 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark L. Moehlman 
Lisa D. Morse 

Oceanic Heritage Foundation 
Mr. and Mrs. Chips C. Page 
Bridget Restivo 
Barbara A. Reuter and 
William J. Williams Jr. 

The Honorable and Mrs. Felix G. Rohatyn 
Alan E. Salz 

Mr. and Mrs. Julio Mario Santo Domingo 
Jeanette Sarkisian and Paul A. Wagner 
Roberta and Irwin Schneiderman 
F. Randall Smith and Judith Smith 
Elizabeth F. Stribling and Guy Robinson 
Elizabeth Strong-Cuevas 
Melinda and Paul Sullivan 
Milton S. Teicher 
Britt Tidelius 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wachtell 

George and Fern Wachter 

Lynne M. Wheat 

Allison Whiting 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 

Jennifer Wright 

$1,000 to $4,999 

Anna M. Abrams 

Harold M. Abrams and Nina Maksoudova 
The Achelis Foundation 
Julian Agnew 

The Ahmanson Foundation 
Farah M. Amid 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Appel 
Page Ashley 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Asplundh 
Eiko and Michael Assael 
Christina Baltz 
Elizabeth A. Baltz 
Andrew Barroway 
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Joseph and Gail Barry 
Anne H. Bass 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Beer 
Jane Poole Bendheim 
Suzy Biszantz 

Frances and Edward McC. Blair 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey R. Blau 
Allan Block 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Boos 

The Honorable and Mrs. Denis Bovin 

Allyson Bowen 

W. Mark Brady 

Mr. and Mrs. Anders Brag 

Mrs. Jackson Burke 

Mrs. James E. Burke 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Caruso 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Cassilly 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher T. Clark 

Stuart H. Coleman 

Annika Connor 

Robert Couturier 

Stonington Cox 

T. A. Cox 

Edna C. Craddock 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Scott Crain 
Mary Sharp Cronson 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn M. Darden 
Sriram P. Das 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles de Gunzburg 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael de Havenon 
Mr. and Mrs. Gonzalo de Las Heras 
Colleen DeLee and Michael F. Perlis 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Della Rosa 
Demoulas Foundation 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Desmarais III 
Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon 
Elaine M. Drew 

Jacquelin F. Drucker and John H. Drucker 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Duff 

R. Gordon Faux III 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Feldstein 


Jerald Dillon Fessenden 

Mr. and Mrs. Timothy O. Fisher 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Flynn Jr. 

David B. Ford 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucius L. Fowler 
Ernst 8c Elfriede Frank Foundation 
Mr. and Mrs. William P. Frank 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Frelinghuysen 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Freydberg 
Andrew Friedman 
Robert L. Froelich 
Paige Gamble 
Stephen A. Geiger 
Alan Gerry 
Susan Glesby 
Joel M. Goldfrank 
David Goldman and Mark Schaffer 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Goldschmidt 
Robert B. Goldsmith and 
Dr. Teresa A. Carbone 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Gray 
Notoya Green and Frederick 
Mwangaguhunga 
Mr. and Mrs. Nigel Greig 
Elizabeth Grimaldi and Jon Kurpis 
Dr. Lucinda A. Harris 
Christopher Heath and Lisa Selby 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Heimbold 
June Hunt-Mayer 
Erin Isakov 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren S. Josephy 
Honorable Bruce M. Kaplan and 
Janet Yaseen 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Kaufman 
Hans W. Kertess 

Professor Joseph Leo Koerner and 
Margaret L. Koster 
Phyllis L. Kossoff 
Eugene M. Lang Foundation 
Cornelia Lee and Katherine Lee 
Dan Levine and Jessie Tisch 


Laurence Levine* 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian Edmond Paul Lewison 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Linden 

Caroline M. Lowndes 

Duncan MacGuigan 

The Honorable and Mrs. Earle I. Mack 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Martin 

Jennifer Mathews 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. McCormick 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Meehan 
Katherine Woodward Mellon 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Menschel 
Rebekah Mercer and Sylvain Mirochnikoff 
Samuel C. Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Miniter IV 
Sandra E. Mintz 
Julia Moore 
Tara Morley 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester S. Morse Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benton Moyer 
The Vincent Mulford Foundation 
Philip R. Munger 
Ali Namvar 

The Netherland-America Foundation 
Eldo S. Netto Jr. 

The Neu Foundation of California 
Celia Nichols and Josef Najar 
Ruthann G. Niosi 
David Nolan 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Nolen 
Alberic Paradiso and 
Maximiliano Del Vento 
Eileen M. Patrick and Jeffrey J. Ervine 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas L. Paul 
Mr. Jay R. Paul 
Edward Perlberg 
Russell Gerard Piccione 
Robert S Pirie 
Alexandra Caroline Porter 

* deceased 
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Fellows and Friends 


Mr. and Mrs. Francois Poulet 
Mrs. Lewis T. Preston 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Charles Price II 
Joshua W. Prueher 
Mr. and Mrs. James Purchas 
The Grace Jones Richardson Trust 
Dr. Elliott C. Rosch 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ross 
Charles A. Ryskamp 
Danielle Sapse 
Peter K. Scaturro 
Emily Schendel and Alex Daniels 
Mr. William R. Schermerhorn and 
Mr. Daniel Dutcher 
Cylia G. Siedenburg 
Debbie Silverman 
Robert and Diana Smith 
Mrs. Charles F. Smithers 
Dr. Robert C. and Tina Sohn Foundation 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Solomon 
Sarah Spencer Foundation 
Gerald G. Stiebel and 

Penelope Hunter-Stiebel 
Peace Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex Tisch 
Ellen Totten 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Townsend III 
The Townsend Family Foundation 
John Van Buren 

Sue Erpf Van de Bovenkamp, for 
The Armand G. Erpf Fund 
Dr. Karl M. F. Wamsler 
Stephen L. Weiner and Laura Carr 
Mrs. Henry H. Weldon 
Grant Wentworth 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Wright 
Olivia Wu 

Mr. and Mrs. David Zalaznick 
Christina Zilber 


Founder’s Society 

The Founder’s Society recognizes and hon¬ 
ors individuals who provide critical support 
to The Frick Collection through bequests, 
charitable remainder trusts, lead trusts, or 
other planned-giving arrangements. 

Estate of J. Philip Anderegg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 
Helen Clay Chace 
Mrs. William Stratton Clark 
Diane Dunne 

Estate of Henry Clay Frick II 
Estate of Alex Gordon 
Agnes Gund 

Estate of Joseph F. McCrindle 
Estate of Stephen Morrow 
Estate of Virginia W. Ortlieb 
Estate of Mrs. Jacobus Pierot 
Mrs. Edmund M. Speer 
Michael Tully 
Alice Jean Zuccaire 


Honorary Fellows 

Mrs. Perry R. Bass 
Theodore Dell 
Le Comte d’Haussonville 
Everett Fahy 

Dr. and Mrs. Ira H. Kaufman 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Marion 

Mrs. Paul Mellon 

Edgar Munhall 

Charles A. Ryskamp 

Samuel Sachs II 

Mrs. William Suhr 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Victor Thaw 

Frederica von Stade 


Director’s Circle 

Irene Roosevelt Aitken 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Arnhold 
John and Constance Birkelund 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter P. Blanchard III 
The Honorable Daniele Bodini 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah M. Bogert 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden III 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Burns Jr. 

Edward Lee Cave 

Mr. and Mrs. Minturn V. Chace 

Hester Diamond 

Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Boker Doyle 

Mrs. Charles H. Dyson 

Bruno and Silvia Eberli 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Eberstadt 

Mr. and Mrs. Jean-Marie Eveillard 

Francis Finlay 

Barbara G. Fleischman 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick II 

Peter and Gail Goltra 

Mrs. Henry Grunwald 

Agnes Gund 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. Hobbs 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Horvitz 
Mrs. Stephen M. Kellen 
Frederick R. Koch 
Edie Langner and Michael H. Coles 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel I. Newhouse Jr. 

Diane Allen Nixon 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard G. Palitz 

Laura Pels 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Phipps Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. James S. Reibel 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Robinson 

Mr. and Mrs. Juan A. Sabater 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan E. Saint-Amand 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen A. Schwarzman 

Mr. and Mrs. Constantine Sidamon-Eristoff 
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Aso O. Tavitian 

Mr. and Mrs. David M. Tobey 

Mrs. Charles Wrightsman 

Henry Clay Frick Fellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Soros 

Sustaining Fellows 

Helen-Mae and Seymour Askin 
Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Beale 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre J. de Vegh 
Joanne du Pont Foster 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Hertog 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory K. Palm 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Robert 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Royce 

Supporting Fellows 

Carole Parsons Bailey 

The Honorable and Mrs. W. L. Lyons Brown 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Butler 

Mrs. Christopher C. Y. Chen 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. Cullman 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher C. Davis 

Antal Post de Bekessy 

Mr. and Mrs. Steven G. Einhorn 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gillespie III 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hays 

Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Heydon 

Betty Wold Johnson 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald S. Lauder 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander M. Laughlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Lepow 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira A. Lipman 

The Honorable and Mrs. Felix G. Rohatyn 

Jeanette Sarkisian and Paul A. Wagner 

Roberta and Irwin Schneiderman 


Elizabeth M. Stafford 
Milton S. Teicher 
Shelby B. White 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert D. Wickham 
Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm H. Wiener 


Contributing Fellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Appel 

Eiko and Michael Assael 

Christina Baltz 

Elizabeth A. Baltz 

Anne H. Bass 

Jane Poole Bendheim 

Mrs. James E. Burke 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Cassilly 

T. A. Cox 

Mr. and Mrs. Glenn M. Darden 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael de Havenon 
Mr. and Mrs. Gonzalo de Las Heras 
Jacquelin F. Drucker and John H. Drucker 
Jerald Dillon Fessenden 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Flynn Jr. 

David B. Ford 
Stephen A. Geiger 
David Goldman and Mark Schaffer 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert L. Goldschmidt 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald J. Gordon 
Notoya Green and 

Frederick Mwangaguhunga 
Nicholas H. J. Hall 
Martha M. Hare 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren S. Josephy 
The Honorable Bruce M. Kaplan and 
Janet Yaseen 

Frances Demoulas Kettenbach 
Arthur L. Loeb 
Caroline M. Lowndes 
Duncan MacGuigan 
Jennifer Mathews 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. McCormick 


Robert and Clare McKeon 
Mr. and Mrs. Benton Moyer 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Nolen 
Dr. David Orentreich 
Jay R. Paul 

Mr. and Mrs. Francois Poulet 
Mrs. Lewis T. Preston 
Barbara A. Reuter and 
William J. Williams Jr. 

Kristen Richardson 
Pierre N. Rolin 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Rosen 
William R. Schermerhorn and 
Daniel Dutcher 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley DeForest Scott 

Robert and Diana Smith 

Mrs. Charles F. Smithers 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Solomon 

Beatrice Stern 

Gerald G. Stiebel and 

Penelope Hunter-Stiebel 
Elizabeth Strong-Cuevas 
Melinda and Paul Sullivan 
Peace Sullivan 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Townsend III 

Dr. Karl M. F. Wamsler 

Allison Whiting 

Mr. and Mrs. James J. Wilson 

Fellows 

Harold M. Abrams and Nina Maksoudova 
Joan Taub Ades and Alan M. Ades 
Julian Agnew 
Laurence Allen 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Nash Ambler 

Mr. and Mrs. George Antipas 

Charlotte P. Armstrong 

Martha A. and Thomas G. Armstrong 

Edgar D. Aronson 

A. L. Ballard 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. R. Ballard 
Virginia Barbato 
Joseph and Gail Barry 
Frances Billups 
Allan Block 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley M. Bogen 
Yuki and Alex Bouzari 
Laurel Ann Brien 
Richard A. Brodie 

James Keith Brown and Eric G. Diefenbach 
Katherine F. Brush 

Marilyn Calderwood and Dodge Olmsted 
William Polk Carey 

Carroll J. Cavanagh and Candida N. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Christopher T. Clark 
Stuart FI. Coleman 
J. Patrick Cooney 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Coumantaros 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew M. Crisses 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Dyson 
Joan K. Easton 

Andrea Henderson Fahnestock and 
George A. Hambrecht 
J. O. Fairfax 

Robert Feldman and Adrienne Plotch 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Feldstein 
Mr. and Mrs. John Leopoldo 
Fiorilla di Santa Croce 
Mr. and Mrs. James Flaherty 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Fortson Jr. 
Joanne du Pont Foster 
Angela Fowler 
James A. Fox 
Jeffrey S. Freeman 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Frelinghuysen 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Friedland 
Andrew Friedman 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael E. Gellert 
Mr. and Mrs. Morry Gerber 
Sir David Gibbons and Lady Gibbons 
Guido A. Gockel 


Dr. Henry P. Godfrey and Ginger Schnaper 
John Goelet 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Goldberg 
Joel M. Goldfrank 
Marla Goldwasser 
Marianne Gourary 
Mrs. Oliver R. Grace 
Dr. and Mrs. Victor R. Grann 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Greenleaf 
Alexis Gregory 

Antonia and George Grumbach 

Mr. and Mrs. James B. Gubelmann 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hanke 

Bill and Ruth Ann Harnisch 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Hess 

Luule N. Hewson 

Mrs. M. T. Hirschler 

Frank L. Hohmann III 

Joseph Holtzman 

Mrs. Bruce Duff Hooton 

Dr. Bruce C. Horten 

Ay-Whang Hsia 

William L. Hudson 

John W. Hughes 

Stephen Hundiak 

June Hunt-Mayer 

Yves-Andre Istel and Kathleen Begala 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Jaffe 

Lisa D. Johnson and Williams Cosby 

Elizabeth Y. Jung and Ronald J. Buck 

Mrs. Allan H. Kalmus 

Mark and Helene Kaplan 

William W. Karatz 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene L. Kasakove 

Suzanne Kavetas 

Robert G. Keller 

Hans W. Kertess 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Klein 

Angie Z. Kozlowski 

George Labalme Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jon Landau 


Eugene M. Lang 

Cornelia Lee and Katherine Lee 

Mr. and Mrs. Dale LeMasters 

Harriette and Noel Levine 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian Edmond Paul Lewison 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. Lindenbaum 

Robert B. Loper 

Chisholm Lyons 

Mr. and Mrs. John MacAskill 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Marks 

Ethel Kennedy Marran 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Marsh 

Michael T. Martin 

Janet Mavec and E. Wayne Nordberg 
Samantha McCrimmon 
Catharine M. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester S. Morse Jr. 

Barbara S. Mosbacher 

Ruth A. Mueller 

P. Clarke Murphy 

Leo Namba and Anthony Milicia 

Jill Newhouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Newhouse 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank N. Newman 

Rodney W. Nichols 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Nitze 

Stephen P. Nobel 

David Nolan 

Thomas E. O’Brien 

David T. Owsley 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex B. Pagel 

Mrs. Frank Papp 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas L. Paul 

David B. Pearce, M.D. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman L. Peck 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul G. Pennoyer Jr. 

Sarah Peter 

Mr. and Mrs. Ivan E. Phillips 
Robert S Pirie 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon B. Polsky 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Charles Price II 
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Sheila S. Pulling 

Mr. Arthur D. Robson Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Roche 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Romer 
Mr. and Mrs. Cye Ross 
Nanette Ross 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. Roth 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rowe 
Dr. and Mrs. A. Joseph Rudick 
Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Rutherfurd Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brandt Sakakeeny 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander C. Sanger 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. Santini 
Elaine B. Sargent 
Louisa Stude Sarofim 

Princess Maria-Christina Sayn-Wittgenstein 

Dr. Stephen K. Scher and Janie P. Woo 

Dr. and Mrs. Joel Schilling 

The Honorable and Mrs. Robert L. Shafer 

Michael T. Sillerman 

J. L. H. Simonds 

Donald G. Sisler 

Mr. and Mrs. James Baker Sitrick 

Timothy P. Speiss and Judite Morais 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Stern 

Dr. Isabel C. Stuebe 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Sweetland 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Fife Symington IV 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel M. Tapiero 

Mrs. Henry J. Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce E. Toll 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Tuckerman 

Sue Erpf Van de Bovenkamp 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wachtell 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Warden 

Marissa C. Wesely 

Mr. and Mrs. Karel Westerling 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Whitehead 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Jarvis G. Wilcox Jr. 

Isabel Stainow Wilcox 
Duane Wilder 


Mrs. Walter W. Wilds 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Wilkie 

Mr. and Mrs. David Willson 

Ann Winslow and Norbert P. Donelly 

Mrs. Robert Winthrop 

Mr. and Mrs. Derek Wolstenholme 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene M. Woodfin 

Andrea Woodner 

Mr. E. Lisk Wyckoff Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Babak Yaghmaie 
Mr. and Mrs. David Yates 
George M. Yeager 


Young Fellows 

Anna M. Abrams 
Alexandra Hayes Adame 
Edward A. Allen 
Dewey Nippert Ames 
Adrianna Archer 
Sara Arlin 

Madeleine Asplundh 

Celiste S. Avina 

Amanda Baird 

Elaine Ball 

Jeffrey Ely Berman 

Paolo Bianco and Betsy Thomas 

Allyson Bowen 

Anne Bracegirdle 

Stephanie Brag 

Bridget Bray 

Kyle D. Brazil 

Isabelle Bscher 

Jeanne Bucknam 

Sarah E. Burley 

Lindsay Burn 

Melissa E. Cacciola 

Jason Carroll 

Andrew M. Chin and Emily D. Griset 
Yann Coatanlem 
Annika Connor 


Catherine A. Corman 
Sarah Cornell 
Nedenia Hutton Craig 
Kipton Cronkite 
Vanessa D. C. Crosbie and 
Pierce B. T. Crosbie 
Paul Cruickshank 
Frank Darden 
Chris Dardis 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas K. Davis 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Davis 

Frederic A. de Sibert 

Charles de Viel Castel 

Katelyn M. Delaney 

Rebecca Desman 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Desmarais III 

Joshua S. Dienstag 

Mr. and Mrs. Brendan Dillon 

Jonathan R. Disegi 

Christopher Doty 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard du Pont Jr. 

Lila Dupree 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Durocher 

Allison M. Ecung 

Eileen English 

Pauline Eveillard 

Antonella Farro 

R. Gordon Faux III 

Lydia Wickliffe Fenet 

Colleen C. Fennerty 

Priscilla Fraser 

Paige Gamble 

Christina Giordano 

Alexandra G. Goelet 

Alexandra Gold and Anabelle Torgman 

Fausto A. L. Gonzalez-Taveras 

Rochelle Gores 

Adam C. Greenberger 

Alexandra G. Greene 

Elizabeth Grimaldi and Jon Kurpis 

Cheryl Guliner 
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Elizabeth Hamilton 
Stephanie Hewitt Wynne 
Karoline Hinga 

Remi Hoki and Theresa Condor 

Caroline K. Holden 

Alexis Lee Hovey 

Lauren Hubbell 

Claire Huene 

Giuseppe Iannucci 

Mr. and Mrs. Christopher J. Irwin 

Isabel Kammerer and Steffi Kammerer 

Edward Katz 

Margaret G. Klarberg 

Theodoros Kolovos 

Terence R. Kooyker and Katherine Leitch 

Megan E. Kultgen 

Cheong Kwon and Hannah Kwon 

Lauren Land 

Lucy Jane Lang 

Heidi Ruth Leiser 

Jared Longhitano 

Mr. and Mrs. Alejandro Longoria 

Lindsay Macdonald 

Andrew Mack 

Amanda Malian 

Mr. and Mrs. V. Matthew Marcos 

C. C. Marsh 

Michael Martin 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Matheson 

Patrick G. Mauro II 

Sloan McClure 

John McElveen 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Mendlowitz 

Rebekah Mercer and Sylvain Mirochnikoff 

Celina Apostolo Merrill 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mirsepahi 

Anne Moody 

Julia Moore 

Lisa D. Morse 

Philip R. Munger 

Mona Nagib 


Eduardo Natal 
Hugo Nathan 

Amy P. Neu and Daniel Scheman Neu 
Daniel Oliver Jr. 

Susan Oliver 
Alexander Overstrom 
Elizabeth N. C. Owens 
Joann Pailey 

Alberic Paradiso and Maximiliano Del Vento 

John N. Perry 

Jose Pincay-Delgado 

Alexandra Caroline Porter 

Joshua W. Prueher 

Peter W. Quinn 

Susan Quintin 

Daniel Peter Raglan 

Jacco Reijtenbagh and Marlies Verhoeven 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Remey 

Paulina Riess 

Emily S. Robin 

Jennifer Rolfe 

Andy Romer 

Tracy Rosensteel 

Adam Rozencwajg 

Alexander Rupert 

Elisabeth A. Saint-Amand 

Alejandro Santo Domingo 

Danielle Sapse 

Austin Scarlett 

Georgina Schaeffer 

Emily Schendel and Alex Daniels 

Charles N. W. Schlangen 

David Scoroposki 

Moises Esquenazi Shaio and Bryan Graybill 

Lacary Sharpe 

Gregory Sherman 

Debbie Silverman 

Cator Sparks 

Lisa J. Springsteel and Amy Springsteel 
Blair Stuart 
Cybil Taylor 


Phillip Alden Thomas 
Ellen Totten 
Juliet Totten 

Susan Vargo and Matt Holliday 

Mr. and Mrs. Zach Vella 

Pamela Weinstock and Christian Lyon 

Lauren Willig 

Laura Winters 

Geraldine Wu 

Olivia Wu 

Nina Christine Yacavino 
Adam Yarnold 
Pateel A. Yenikomshian 
Nayoung Yu and Hyung Joo Son 
Elizabeth Zabludoff 

Non-Resident Fellows 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Asplundh 
Katrin Bellinger 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Bisceglia 
Deborah Brice 

Dr. Robert F. Crochelt Jr. and 
Dr. Donna Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Duff 
Mr. John W. Eichleay Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Nathan Elkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius L. Fowler 
Dr. Lucinda A. Harris 
Helen Hecht 

Susan Hendrie-Marais and 
Laurentius Marais 
William Iselin 
Mr. and Mrs. Titus Kendall 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Kulp Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey E. Marshall 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael F. Perlis 
Lady Mara Praznovszky 
Adrian Sassoon 
Katharine J. Watson 
Fritz T. Wegmann 
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Sustaining Friends 

Lawrence B. Benenson 
Anne Searle Bent 
Michele Bianco 

Emy Cohenca and Nevine Michaan 

John M. Conklin 

Dr. David Corey 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Cresswell 

Ron Daniel and Lise Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard M. Danziger 

Dianne DeWitt* 

Adriana Dilancea 
Marjorie and Alan Doniger 
David Elenowitz 

Elizabeth Ely and Jonathan Greenberg 

Gaetana Enders 

David Epstein 

Margild Ercklentz 

Mr. and Mrs. William Frick 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Goecks 

Alexander Gorlin 

Susan Grant and Lawrence C. Maisel 
Irene A. Halpin 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Henshaw III 
Dr. Elizabeth J. Hodge 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Hupper 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Janis 
Alan Kanzer 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kaufmann 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kay 
Dr. Herbert J. Kayden and 
Dr. Gabrielle H. Reem 
Saundra Keinberger 
Patricia D. Klingenstein 
Lillian E. Kraemer 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Laks 
John J. Leiser 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Lichtenstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan MacMillan 
Gene R. McHam and 

Professor Sarah Blake McHam 


Deborah L. Morse 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Nelson 

Roy R. Neuberger 

Allan and Leah Rabinowitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Reich 

Janine Rensch 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Russo 
Judith A. Saner 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Schinderman 
Frances M. Schultz 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerome B. Shapiro 
Georgia Shreve 

F. Randall Smith and Judith Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Grant Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean R. Thacker 
Marcos Tychbrojcher 
Gordon VeneKlasen 
Thomas R. Warfield 
K. A. Warwick 


Supporting Friends 

Mr. and Mrs. Armin Allen 
Page Ashley 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney B. Berens 

Frances and Edward McC. Blair 

Andrew Brown 

Lawrence Chien 

Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Cohn 

Dr. Charles Giovanni Vanzan Coutinho 

Sharon Cowles 

Elaine Cryer 

Geraldine Daniel 

Vincent de Roulet 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael de Weger 

Marshall Dill 

Lee Ann Dillon and Adrienne Rooney 
Dr. and Mrs. John Driscoll 
William Earle 

Jody Falco and Jeffrey Steinman 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Freedman 
Mr. and Mrs. John Galiardo 


Susan Gaum 

Mr. and Mrs. Marco Grassi 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Gray 
Dr. Augusta Gross and Leslie Samuels 
John Hartje and Carol Camper 
Garrett Kirk Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Lally 

Jill L. Leinbach 

Elizabeth Lifschultz 

Mr. and Mrs. Kevin Mead 

Thierry Millerand 

Richard and Barbara Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Neville 

Gresham O’Malley III 

Britton R. Osier and Arani S. Osier 

Grace M. Parr 

Mr. and Mrs. John Whitney Payson 
Marilou Perie 

Susan F. Pinsky and Marc E. Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Steven Prince 
Dr. Anthony R. Riario 
Sascha M. Rockefeller 
Michael Rogan 

Jennifer Rogers and Frances G. Rogers 

Jeannette S. Rohatyn 

Catherine G. Ross 

Dr. and Mrs. David M. Rubin 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Russo 

Astrid Sanai 

Dr. and Mrs. Michael J. Schmerin 

Mrs. Richard B. Smith 

William A. Snedeker 

Dr. and Mrs. Peter Som 

Peter Steinman 

Michael Sundell 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Syverson 

Robert W. Taft 

Marilyn Ungar 

Melissa G. Vail and Norman Selby 
Mr. and Mrs. John Walsh 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Weber 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Williams III 
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Corporate Members 
and Sponsors 

$50,000 and above 

BNY Mellon 

Fiduciary Trust Company International 

Monique Lhuillier 

Sotheby’s 

$25,000 to $49,999 

Hackensack University Medical 
Center Foundation 
Hauser 8c Wirth New York 
Ivanka Trump Fine Jewelry 
Moretti Fine Art Ltd. 

Piper Jaffray 

$10,000 to $24,999 

Christie’s 
Dior Beauty 
Goldman, Sachs 8c Co. 

The Moody’s Foundation 
NV Perricone, MD 
Roger Vivier 


* deceased 


$5,000 to $9,999 

American Express 
Bank of America 
Bernstein Litowitz Berger 8c 
Grossmann LLP 
Bloomberg 
Cognac One 
Credit Suisse 

Frederic Fekkai 8c Company 
The H. W. Wilson Foundation 
John Wiley 8c Sons 

The New York Times Company Foundation 
Patterson, Belknap, Webb 8c Tyler 
Private Art Dealers Association 
UBS 

Ziff Brothers Investments 


$1,000 to $4,999 

Galerie ALFA 
Chanel, Inc. 

Colgate-Palmolive Company 
David Yurman 

Huntington T. Block Insurance 
Iridian Asset Management 
M. Knoedler 8c Co. 

Michael Altman Fine Art 
Overland Entertainment 
Trump Vodka 
Wedgwood USA 
Westmount Realty Capital 
W. P. Carey 8c Co. 


Matching Gift Companies 

The Achelis Foundation 

American Express 

AT8cT Foundation 

Bank of America 

Cleveland H. Dodge Foundation 

The Coca-Cola Company 

Deutsche Bank Americas Foundation 

Eli Lilly and Company Foundation 

ExxonMobil Foundation 

The Goldman Sachs Foundation 

HSBC 

IBM Corporation 

The JM Foundation 

The John A. Hartford Foundation 

Lord 8c Taylor 

Macy’s 

Merrill Lynch 8c Co. Foundation 

The New York Times Company Foundation 

Penguin Group (USA) 

The PepsiCo Foundation 

Pfizer Foundation 

The Prudential Foundation 


The Frick Collection makes every effort to 
list donor names as requested. Please direct 
corrections to Helen Freeman at (212) 547-0709. 
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Statement of Financial Position 

June 30, 2009, and 2008 


2009 2008 

Assets 


Cash and cash equivalents 

$ 2,682,055 

$ 1,598,364 

Contributions receivable 

4>7 1 7>3 1 7 

3,865,444 

Due from broker for securities sold 

111,722 

728,573 

Prepaid pension cost 

— 

694,274 

Inventory 

662,312 

701,384 

Other prepaid expenses, 



receivables, and other assets 

936,182 

1,013,607 

Investments in real estate, at cost 

3,101,573 

3,033,855 

Investments in securities 

195,396,237 

248,047,092 

Property and equipment, net 

18,004,325 

18,222,171 

Total assets 

$ 225,611,723 

$ 277,904,764 

Liabilities and net assets 



Accounts payable, accrued expenses, 



and deferred income 

1,536,132 

1,993,944 

Accrued postretirement health and 



other benefits 

5.117.893 

4,725>500 

Accrued pension benefits 

2,290,857 


Total liabilities 

8,944,882 

6,719,444 

Net assets 



Unrestricted 

176,622,195 

231,841,324 

Temporarily restricted 

4,467,960 

5,273,252 

Permanently restricted 

35,576,686 

34,070,744 

Total net assets 

216,666,841 

271,185,320 

Total liabilities and net assets 

$ 225,611,723 

$277,904,764 


Note 1 

For purposes of brevity, the June 30, 2009, financial 
information presented here is excerpted from The Frick 
Collection s audited financial statements as prepared by 
the independent accounting firm of O’Connor Davies 
Munns 8c Dobbins, LLP., which rendered an unqualified 
opinion as to those statements’ conformance with gener¬ 
ally accepted accounting principles. This excerpted infor¬ 
mation does not include the Statement of Cash Flows 
or the footnotes, which are integral to a full presenta¬ 
tion of the Collection’s financial position. A complete 
Report of the Independent Auditors is available by writ¬ 
ing to the development office of The Frick Collection. 

Note 2: Measure of Operations 

Operations include all revenues and expenses that are 
an integral part of its programs and supporting activi¬ 
ties. The measure of operations includes investment 
income equal to the 4.5% spending rate (see Note 3) and 
excludes investment return in excess of, or less than, the 
spending rate. The measure of operations also excludes 
permanently restricted contributions; purchase and sale 
of Collection items; unsolicited, unrestricted contribu¬ 
tions of $50,000 or more, which are board designated for 
long-term investment as funds functioning as endow¬ 
ment; depreciation of fixed assets; and releases of net 
assets from restrictions related to non-operating items. 

Note 3: Spending Rate 

The Collection manages its pooled investments on a 
total return basis. To preserve the investments’ long-term 
purchasing power, the Collection makes available to be 
spent each year a percentage of the investment portfo¬ 
lio’s average market value for the twelve quarters ending 
the March prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. The 
spending rate was 4.5% for fiscal year 2009 and 4.25% for 
fiscal year 2008. 
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Statement of Activities 

June 30, 2009 (with comparative totals for the year ended June 30, 2008) 




Unrestricted 




Total 



General 

Board 

Designated 

Total 

Temporarily 

Restricted 

Permanently 

Restricted 

2009 

2008 

Operating support and revenues 

Net investment return 

Other interest income 

Contributions 

Admission fees 

Membership 

Bookstore sales and miscellaneous 

$ 10,540,130 

5>i30 

3,242,080 

2,821,937 

1,201,421 

1,246,146 

$ 

145,227 

$ 10,540,130 

150,357 

3,242,080 

2,821,937 

1,201,421 

1,246,146 

$ 

(3>582) 

4*738,994 

$ 

$ 10,540,130 

146,775 

7,981,074 

2,821,937 

1,201,421 

1,246,146 

$ 10,002,582 

72,900 

5,99Mi9 

2,681,745 

1,638,564 

1*345,725 

Net assets released from restrictions 

19,056,844 

1,978,868 

145,227 

19,202,071 

1,978,868 

4*735*412 

(1,978,868) 

— 

23,937,483 

21,732,935 

Total operating support and revenues 

21,035,712 

145, 22 7 

21,180,939 

2*756,544 

— 

2 3,937,483 

21,732,935 


Operating expenses 

Museum programs 
Operations 

Special exhibitions, concerts, and lectures 
Bookstore, including cost of sales 
Total museum programs 
Library programs 
Operations 
Special programs 
Total library programs 
Total programs 
Supporting services 

General and administrative 
Fundraising 

Total supporting services 
Total operating expenses 

Excess (deficiency) of operating support 

and revenues over operating expenses 599,440 145,227 744*667 2,756,544 _—_ 3,501,211 _ 864,212 


Non-operating changes to net assets 


Contributions 

Depreciation 

Acquisition of Collection items 

Net investment return designated for 
long-term investment 

Pension and post-retirement benefit plan 
liability adjustment 

Net assets released from restrictions for investment 

(1,445,756) 

(4,800) 

(51,732,654) 

(2,823,578) 

42,992 

(i* 445*756) 

(4,800) 

(51,732,654) 

(2,823,578) 

42,992 

(3*518,844) 

(42,992) 

i,505»942 

1,505,942 

(1,445,756) 

(4*800) 

(55,251,498) 

(2,823,578) 

2,465,745 

(1,387,596) 

(55*639) 

(25,239,511) 

(1,489,405) 

Total non-operating changes to net assets 

(2,828,378) (53*135,418) 

(55,963*796) 

(3,561,836) 

1*505,942 

(58,019,690) 

(25,706,406) 

Change in net assets 

(2,228,938) (52,990,191) 

(55,219,129) 

(805,292) 

1,505,942 

(54,518,479) 

(24,842,194) 

Net assets 

Beginning of year 

$ 7,215,298 $ 224,626,026 

$ 231,841,324 

$ 5*273,252 

$ 34,070,744 

$ 271,185,320 

$ 296,027,514 

End of year 

$ 4,986,360 $ 171,635,835 

$ 176,622,195 

$ 4,467,960 

$ 35,576,686 

$ 216,666,841 

$ 271,185,320 


5,285,423 

5*285,423 

5*285,423 

5,097,824 

1,345,104 

1*345,104 

1,345,104 

2,120,118 

1,178,091 

1,178,091 

1,178,091 

1,274,695 

7,808,618 

7,808,618 

— 7,808,618 

8,492,637 

3,765,644 

3*765,644 

3*765,644 

3,613*599 

842,160 

842,160 

842,160 

764*466 

4,607,804 

4,607,804 

— 4,607,804 

4*378,065 

12,416,422 

12,416,422 

— 12,416,422 

12,870,702 

6,430,154 

6,430,154 

6,430,154 

6,440,409 

1*589,696 

1,589,696 

1,589,696 

1,557*612 

8,019,850 

8,019,850 

— 8,019,850 

7*998,021 

20,436,272 

20,436,272 

20,436,272 

20,868,723 
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CALENDAR 


Concerts 

Tickets, $30 each ($23 for members), are avail¬ 
able by telephone at (212) 547-0715, online at 
www.frick.org, and by mail. Requests should 
be mailed to the Concert Department with a 
check payable to The Frick Collection, along 
with a telephone number. Children under ten 
are not admitted. All sales are final; programs, 
artists, and dates are subject to change. 

Sunday, March 7, at5:00 p.m. 

Jean-Guilen Queyras, French cellist, in New 
York debut, with Alexandre Tharaud, piano 
Bach, Schubert, Debussy, Poulenc 

Sunday, March 28, at5:00 p.m. 

Voces Intimae, Italian trio (violin, cello, and 
fortepiano), in New York debut 
Hummel, Mozart, Beethoven 

Sunday, April 11, at5:00 p.m. 

Henschel Quartet 

Schulhoff, Barber, Haydn, Schumann 

Special Exhibition 
Gallery Talks 

Free with museum admission, but reservations 
are required. To register or to see additional 
gallery talks, please visit our Web site. 

Saturdays at 12:00 noon: 

March 6, March 20, and April 24 

Introduction to Masterpieces of European 
Painting from Dulwich Picture Gallery 

Join curators for an overview of the current 
special exhibition. 

Saturdays at 12:00 noon: 

March 27, April 17, and May 15 

The Dulwich Pictures in Twos and Threes 

Enjoy the special exhibition two or three 
paintings at a time, guided by a member of 
the curatorial staff. 


Lectures 

Lectures are free and no reservations are neces¬ 
sary; doors open at 5:45 p.m. To read descrip¬ 
tions of the lectures and for further informa¬ 
tion, please visit our Web site. 

Wednesday, March 3, at 6:00 p.m. 

Ingres and the Comtesse d’Haussonville 

Edgar Munhall, The Frick Collection 

Wednesday, March 10, at 6:00 p.m. 

‘For the inspection of the public’: 

The Foundation of England’s Oldest 
Public Art Gallery 

Ian A. C. Dejardin, Dulwich Picture Gallery, 
London 

Wednesday, March 24, at 6:00 p.m. 

Recreating the Conversations of Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Veronese 

Frederick Ilchman, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 

Wednesday, April 14, at 6:00 p.m. 

Prints and the Emulation of Raphael in 
Nicolas Poussin’s Later Works 

Sheila McTighe, The Courtauld Institute 
of Art, University of London 

Wednesday, April 28, at 6:00 p.m. 

The Artists, Poets, and Writers Lecture 
Series: What We See and What We Know 

Mark Strand, poet 

Wednesday, May 12, at 6:00 p.m. 

Listening, Seeing, Imagining: Preachers 
and New Iconographies in Seventeenth- 
Century Spain 

Pablo Perez d'Ors, The Frick Collection 

Wednesday, May 26, at 6:00 p.m. 

Masterpieces of European Painting from 
Dulwich Picture Gallery 

Xavier F. Salomon, Dulwich Picture Gallery, 
London 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, station¬ 
ery, prints, and gift items related to the 
Frick’s exhibitions and collections. Visit 
the shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 
Members always receive a 10% discount. 

Masterpieces 
of European 
Painting from 
Dulwich Picture 
Gallery 
72 pages 

soft cover, $16.95 


Seminars 

$100 each, $90 members. Registration is required. 
Please visit our Web site for seminar descriptions 
and to register, or call (212) 547-0704- 

Monday, March 22, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

The Return of the Comtesse 
d’Haussonville 

Colin B. Bailey, The Frick Collection 

Monday, April 12, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

Jason and the Argonauts 

Lee Patterson, Yale University 

Friday, April 23, 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 

An Unflinching Look in the Mirror: Two 
Great Rembrandt Self-Portraits 

Rika Burnham, The Frick Collection 

Friday, May 7, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

Conservator as Detective 
Joseph Godla, The Frick Collection 

Monday, June 7, 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. 

Morgan’s Legacy 

Charlotte Vignon, The Frick Collection 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $18.00; $12.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 to 1:00, visitors are invited to 
“pay what you wish.” Children under 
ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You also may 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, New York 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August. The Library is open to all 
researchers free of charge. 

Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 
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| Jean-Honore Fragonard (1732-1806), 

g The Progress of Love, Love Triumphant, 

I 1790-91, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 



UPCOMING SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 

Masterpieces of European Painting from Dulwich Picture Gallery • March 9 through May 30, 2010 
The Spanish Manner: Drawings from Ribera to Goya • October 5, 2010, through January 9, 2011 
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